The Donghu: Bronze-Age Uber Ninjas 


Motto: Warriors by birth. Nomads by right. Wild by nature.cluster of nomadic clans from the 
steppes of central Asia, the Donghu were famous for their martial skill. Fast, ruthless and 
brilliant at coordinated attacks, the Donghu appearing on your land usually spelled certain 
death. Their descendants evolved into the world-conquering Mongol Flordes. 

For centuries, the people who lived on the Asian steppes learned to fear the sound of hoofbeats 
in the distance. Flordes of warrior clans on horseback would ride in from the wastelands and 
decimate everything in sight. The most famous of these were the Mongols. But they were 
merely the most recent in a centuries long tradition that began with the Donghu. 
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The Donghu Federation 

Continent: Asia 

Time Period: 700-150 BCE 

Succeeded/Conquered By: The Xiongnu (forerunners of the Mongols) 

Currently: Inner Mongolia 

Far back in the bronze age, the Donghu emerged - a loose alliance of clans that would grow in 
to a fully integrated federation. They invented a combat style - large-scale, coordinated attacks 
on horseback and from multiple directions at once - that would become the hallmark of 
Mongolian warriors for centuries, and eventually lead the great Khans to conquer a quarter of 
the world. 

But the Donghu were more than just warriors, they were pure of spirit and free of mind. Now, 
make no mistake, they were violent and merciless. But they were not conquerors or 
demagogues - they brought no false hope with their horses, and no lies with their weapons. The 
truth is never easy. 

Strip away your preconceptions of what it means to be moral and just. More soon. 

Donghu people 

From Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 
Jump to navigationJump to search 


The Donghu were located to the northeast of Qin China in the 3rd century BCE. 

Donghu (simplified Chinese: traditional Chinese: pinyin: Donghu; Wade-Giles: 

Tung-hu; IPA: [turj.xu]; literally: "Eastern foreigners" or "Eastern barbarians") was a tribal 
confederation of nomadic people that was first recorded from the 7th century BCE and was 
destroyed by the Xiongnu in 150 BCE. They lived in northern Hebei, southeastern Inner 
Mongolia and the western part of Liaoning, Jilin and Heilongjiang along the Yan Mountains and 
Greater Khingan Range.[1] 


The Donghu later divided into the Wuhuan in the Yan Mountains and Xianbei in the Greater 
Khingan Range: the former of whom are ancestors of Kumo Xi,[2][3] while the latter of whom 
are ancestors of Khitan and Mongols;[4] another people of Donghu descent were the Rouran.[5] 
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The Classical Chinese name Chinese: iS£f] literally means "Eastern Barbarians".[6] The term 
Donghu contrasts with the term XThu meaning "Western barbarians" (Chinese: SSI, meaning 
"non-Chinese peoples in the west" and Five Barbarians ESJ (Wu Hu) "five northern nomadic 
tribes involved in the Uprising of the Five Barbarians (304-316 CE)". Hill (2009:59) translates 
XThu as "Western Hu" and notes: 


The term hu £fj was used to denote non-Han Chinese populations. It is, rather unsatisfactorily, 
commonly translated as 'barbarian'. While sometimes it was used in this general way to 
describe people of non-Han descent, and carried the same negative overtones of the English 
term, this was not always the case. Most frequently, it was used to denote people, usually of 
Caucasoid or partial Caucasoid appearance, living to the north and west of China. (2009:453) 



The term "Hu" can refer to a variety of different races and different ethnic groups.[7] It was used 
by Han Chinese to describe anyone who is not of ethnic Han Chinese descent and were 
considered barbarians. 


The peoples categorized as the Five Barbarians means "Five Hu" were the Xiongnu, Jie, 
Xianbei, Di, and Qiang.[8][9] Of these five ethnic groups, the Xiongnu and Xianbei were 
nomadic peoples from the northern steppes. The ethnic identity of the Xiongnu is uncertain, but 
the Xianbei appear to have been Mongolic. The Jie, another pastoral people, may have been a 
branch of the Xiongnu, who may have been YeniseianflO] or lndo-Scythian.[11] The Di and 
Qiang were from the highlands of western China.[8] The Qiang were predominantly herdsmen 
and spoke Sino-Tibetan (Tibeto-Burman) languages, while the Di were farmers who may have 
spoken a Sino-Tibetan[12] or Turkic language.[13] The traditional explanation, going back to the 
second-century Han dynasty scholar Cui Hao H;'p is that the Donghu were originally located 
"east of the Xiongnu" who were one of the "Five Barbarians" (Hu).[14] Modern Chinese 
apologetics suggests that "Donghu" was a transcription of an endonym and did not literally 
mean "Eastern Barbarian".[15] 


The usual English translation of Donghu is "Eastern Barbarians" (e.g., Watson, di Cosmo, 
Pulleyblank, and Yu), and the partial translation "Eastern Hu" is occasionally used (Pulleyblank). 
Note that "Eastern Barbarians" is also a translation for Dongyi which refers to "ancient 
peoples in eastern China, Korea, Japan, etc."[clarification needed] 


Chinese Sinocentrism differentiates the Huaxia IpS "Chinese" and the Yi M "barbarians, non- 
Chinese, foreigner": this is referred to as the Hua-Yi distinction. Many names besides Hu 
originally had pejorative "barbarian" meanings, for instance Nanman MS ("southern 
barbarians") and Beidi MX ("northern barbarians"). Edwin G. Pulleyblank explains: 


At the dawn of history we find the Chinese, self-identified by such terms as Hsia and Hua, 
surrounded and interspersed by other peoples with whom they were frequently in conflict and 
whom they typically looked down upon as inferior beings in the same was the Hellenes looked 
down on the barbaroi and, indeed, as human we-groups have always looked down on their 
neighbors.[16] 


The historian Nicola di Cosmo concludes: 



We can thus reasonably say that, by the end of the fourth century B.C., the term "Hu" applied to 
various ethnic groups (tribes, groups of tribes, and even states) speaking different languages 
and generally found living scattered across a wide territory. Their fragmentation, however, could 
be turned, when the need arose, into a superior form of political organization (a "state"). This 
explains why hu appears often preceded by a qualifier that we may take for a specific ethnic 
group, as with the Lin Hu and the Tung Hu. Whether or not it had originally been an ethnonym, 
such a designation had been lost by the Warring States period.[17] 


In modern Standard Chinese usage hu has lost its original meaning although it still appears in 
words like erhu (lit. "two foreign") "Chinese two-string fiddle", hutao fifIM ("foreign peach") 
"walnut", and huluobo h ("foreign radish") "carrot". 


The modern pronunciation Donghu differs from the Old Chinese pronunciation, which roughly 
dates from the Warring States Period (476-221 BCE) when Donghu was first recorded. Old 
Chinese reconstructions of Donghu include *Tungyag,[18] *Tungg'o,[19] *Tewnggay,[20] 
*Tongga,[21] and *T6rjga > *Torjga.[22] William H. Baxter and Laurent Sagart (2014)[23] 
reconstruct the Old Chinese ancestor of SJ Hu as *[g] <r a. Recently, Christopher Atwood 
reconstructs a foreign ethnonym *ga, which was borrowed into Old Chinese as SB *ga (> hu), 
while an i-suffixed derivative of *ga underlies two Middle Chinese transcriptions: namely, *Bo-lak 
Khei (> Buluo-JT) ffiMfis), based on the ethnonym of a people of Xiongnu, Mountain Rong or 
Red Di origins[24] in Northern Shaanxi-Shanxi-Ordos; as well as *G h iei, based on the ethnonym 
of the Mongolic-speaking XT (§§), whom Arab geographers knew as Qay.[25] 


The etymology of ethnonym *ga (> SE OC *ga > Ch. hu) is unknown.[26] As for *ga's possibly 
derivation Qay: Nemeth (1991) derives Qay from Turkic root qa5- "snowstorm, blizzard" while 
Golden (2003) proposes several Mongolic etymologies: yai "trouble, misfortune, misery", xai 
"interjection of grief", xai "to seek", xai "to hew", albeit none compelling.[27][28] 


Some dictionaries confuse Donghu HtSf] with Tungusic peoples, Tonggu jl'S. This "chance 
similarity in modern pronunciation", writes Pulleyblank, "led to the once widely held assumption 
that the Eastern Hu were Tungusic in language. This is a vulgar error with no real 
foundation."[29] 




History 

Among the northern ethnic groups, the Donghu was the earliest to evolve into a state of 
civilization and first developed bronze technology. They spoke proto-Mongolian language and 
their culture was associated with the Upper Xiajiadian culture, characterized by the practice of 
agriculture and animal husbandry supplemented by handicrafts and bronze art.[30] Through the 
use of cavalry and bronze weaponry in warfare, they dominated over the Xiongnu on their 
west.[31 ][32][33][34] 


The (ca. 109-91 BCE) Shiji section on Xiongnu history first records the Donghu during the era 
of Duke Wen of Jin (r. 697-628 BCE) and Duke Mu of Qin (r. ca. 659-621 BCE). 


At this time Qin and Jin were the most powerful states in China. Duke Wen of Jin expelled the 
Di barbarians and drove them into the region west of the Yellow River between the Yun and Luo 
rivers; there they were known as the Red Di and the White Di. Shortly afterwards, Duke Mu of 
Qin, having obtained the services of You Yu, succeeded in getting the eight barbarian tribes of 
the west to submit to his authority. 

Thus at this time there lived in the region west of Long the Mianzhu, the Hunrong, and the 
Diyuan tribes. North of Mts. Qi and Liang and the Jing and Qi rivers lived the Yiqu, Dali, Wuzhi, 
and Quyuan tribes. North of Jin were the Linhu (Forest Barbarians) and the Loufan, while north 
of Yan lived the Donghu (Eastern Barbarians) and Shanrong (Mountain Barbarians), each of 
them with their own chieftains. From time to time they would have gatherings of a hundred or so 
men, but no one tribe was capable of unifying the others under a single rule.[35] 


In 300 BCE Qin Kai, a general taken hostage from the state of Yan (whose capital "Ji" is now 
Beijing), defeated the Donghu after having gained the esteem of the Donghu and learning their 
battle tactics. By the time of the rule of the Xiongnu Chanyu Touman (c. 220 BCE to 209 BCE), 
"the Eastern Barbarians were very powerful and the Yuezhi were likewise flourishing."[36] When 


























the Xiongnu crown prince Modu Chanyu killed his father, Touman (in 209 BCE) and took the 
title of Chanyu, the Donghu thought that Modu feared them, and they started to ask for tribute 
from the Xiongnu, and even a consort of Modu's. Not satisfied with this they asked for some of 
the Xiongnu territories. This enraged Modu who attacked and soundly defeated them, killing 
their ruler, taking his subjects prisoner, and seizing their livestock, before turning west to attack 
and defeat the Yuezhi (c. 177 BCE).[37] This caused disintegration in the Donghu federation. 
Thereafter, the Wuhuan moved to Mt. Wuhuan and engaged in continuous warfare with the 
Xiongnu on the west and China on the south. As they came to be worn out from the lengthy 
battles, the Xianbei preserved their strengths by moving northward to Mt. Xianbei. In the 1st 
century, the Xianbei defeated the Wuhuan and northern Xiongnu, and developed into a powerful 
state under the leadership of their elected Khan, Tanshihuai.[38][39][40][41] 


Chinese historian Yu Ying-shih describes the Donghu. 


The Tung-hu peoples were probably a tribal federation founded by a number of nomadic 
peoples, including the Wu-huan and Hsien-pi. After its conquest of the Hsiung-nu, the federation 
apparently ceased to exist. Throughout the Han period, no trace can be found of activities of the 
Tung-hu as a political entity.[14] 


Di Cosmo says the Chinese considered the Hu fiH as "a new type of foreigner", and believes, 
"This term, whatever its origin, soon came to indicate an 'anthropological type' rather than a 
specific group or tribe, which the records allow us to identify as early steppe nomads. The Hu 
were the source of the introduction of cavalry in China."[42] 


Pulleyblank cites Paul Pelliot that the Donghu, Xianbei, and Wuhuan were "proto-Mongols". 


The Eastern Hu, mentioned in the Shih-chi along with the Woods Hu and the Lou-fan as 
barbarians to the north of Chao in the fourth century B.C., appear again as one of the first 
peoples whom the Hsiung-nu conquered in establishing their empire. Toward the end of the 
Former Han, as the Hsiung-nu empire was weakening through internal dissension, the Eastern 
Hu became rebellious. From then on they played an increasingly prominent role in Chinese 
frontier strategy as a force to play off against the Hsiung-nu. Two major divisions are 
distinguished, the Hsien-pei to the north and the Wu-huan to the south. By the end of the first 
century B.C. these more specific names had supplanted the older generic term.[43] 


Pulleyblank also writes that although 



there is now archaeological evidence of the spread of pastoral nomadism based on horse riding 
from Central Asia into Mongolia and farther east in the first half of the first millennium B.C.E., as 
far as we have evidence it did not impinge on Chinese consciousness until the northward push 
of the state of Zhao it to the edge of the steppe in present Shanxi province shortly before the 
end of the fifth century B.C.E. brought them into contact with a new type of horse-riding 
“barbarian” that they called Hu SB. ... In Han times the term Hu was applied to steppe nomads in 
general but especially to the Xiongnu who had become the dominant power in the steppe. 

Earlier it had referred to a specific proto-Mongolian people, now differentiated as the Eastern Hu 
j^SB, from whom the Xianbei $!-$■ and the Wuhuan HH later emerged.[44] 


Genetics 

See also: Rouran Khaganate § Genetics, Xianbei § Genetics, Xiongnu § Genetics, Huns § 
Genetics, and Pannonian Avars § Genetics 

A genetic study published in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology in August 2018 
detected the paternal haplogroup C2b1a1b among the Xianbei and Rouran. This lineage has 
also been found among the Donghu.[45] The authors of the study suggested that haplogroup 
C2b1a1b was an important lineage among the Donghu, and that the Rouran were paternally 
descended from the Xianbei and Donghu. Haplogroup C2b1a1b has a high frequency among 
Mongols.[46] 

Succeeded by - 

ive Barbarians 

From Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 
Jump to naviqationJump to search 

The Five Barbarians, or Wu Hu ( Chinese : 5SB; pinyin : Wu Hu), is a Chinese 
historical exonym for ancient non-Chinese peoples who immigrated to northern China in 
the Eastern Han dynasty , and then overthrew the Western Jin dynasty and 
established their own kingdoms in the 4th—5th centuries.™™ The peoples categorized 
as the Five Barbarians were the Xiongnu , Jie , Xianbei , Di, and Qiang .™ 13 Of these five 
tribal ethnic groups, the Xiongnu and Xianbei were nomadic peoples from the 
northern steppes . The ethnic identity of the Xiongnu is uncertain, but the Xianbei appear 
to have been Mongolic. The Jie, another pastoral people, may have been a branch of 
the Xiongnu, who may have been Yeniseian . 13 The Di and Qiang were from the 
highlands of western China. 111 The Qiang were predominantly herdsmen and 
spoke Sino-Tibetan (Tibeto-Burman) languages , while the Di were farmers who may 
have spoken a Sino-Tibetan 0 or Turkic language . 0 
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Uprising of Five Barbarians in Jin dynasty 


The term "Five Hu" was first used in the Spring and Autumn Annals of the Sixteen 
Kingdoms (501-522), which recorded the history of the late Western Jin dynasty and 
the Sixteen Kingdoms during which rebellions and warfare by and among non-Han 
Chinese ethnic minorities ravaged Northern China. The term Hu in earlier texts had 
been used to describe the Xiongnu , but became a collective term for ethnic minorities 
who had settled in North China and took up arms during Uprising of the Five 
Barbarians . This term included the Xiongnu, Xianbei , Di, Qiang and Jie . 

Later historians determined that more than five nomadic tribes took part, M and the Five 
Barbarians has become a collective term for all nomadic people residing in northern 
parts of the previous empires of China. 

They were a mix of tribes from various stocks, such as proto-Mongolic , Turkic , Tibetan 
and Yeniseian . 11 ^ Others divide them into two Turkic tribes, one Tungusic tribe, and 
two Tibetan tribes , 1 m and yet others into Tibetan and Altaic (proto-Mongolian and early 
Turkic). 1131 





























The Southern Xiongnutedit] 

Main article: Xiongnu 

The Xiongnu were a people who had migrated in and out of China proper, especially during times of 
turmoil, apparently at least since the days of the Qin dynasty. 1141 the Chanyu Huhanye (P¥$i?|5; 58-31 
BCE) signed a heqin agreement 1151 with Han China in 53 BCE. 

In 48 CE, after a dynastic conflict within the Xiongnu confederacy, an unnamed Shanyu (Shanyu 
or Chanyu meaning 'Son of Eternal Sky' and equating with the title of King) (48-56 CE) brought eight 
tribes of the Western Wing to China under a renewed heqin treaty, creating a polity of Southern 
Xiongnu in vassalage to China and a polity of Northern Xiongnu who maintained their independence. 

As the Northern Xiongnu declined under internal and external conflicts, the Southern Xiongnu 
received waves of new migrants, and by the end of the first century CE a majority of the Xiongnu 
resided in China proper and along its northern borders. 

In the 190s CE the Southern Xiongnu revolted against attempts of the Chinese Court to appoint a 
puppet Southern Shanyu against their will: 

"Dong Xian, who was boastful of his victories, forsook the rules which could keep peace, and was 
unfair and greedy, seized the right to frighten and pardon, again installed Shanyu for Northern Hu, 
returned him to the old court, began favoring both Shanyus, and thus, for his own prosperity, violated 
the principles of justice and have sown seeds of great evil". 11611171 

The Southern Xiongnu then elected a Shanyu from the Xubu in 188 CE and Chizhishizhuhou 
Chanyu (188-195 CE) fled back to the Chinese court. After the death of the new Shanyu in 196 CE, 
most of the Southern Xiongnu left to join the Northern Xiongnu and only five tribes remained in 

China. 118111911201 

The War of the Eight Princes during the Jin dynasty (265-420) triggered a large-scale Southern 
Xiongnu uprising after 304, which resulted in the sacking of the Chinese capitals at Luoyang (311) 
and Chang'an. The Xiongnu Kingdom of Han Zhao captured and executed the last two Jin emperors 
as the Western Jin dynasty collapsed in 317. Many Chinese fled south of the Yangtze as numerous 
tribesmen of the Xiongnu and remnants of the Jin wreaked havoc in the north. Fu Jian (337- 
385) temporarily unified the north but his achievement was destroyed after the Battle of Fei River. 
The Northern Wei unified North China again in 439 and ushered in the period of the Northern 
Dynasties. 

The Five Barbarians after the fall of Northern Xiongnutedit] 

In the first century the Eastern Han dynasty brought the Northern Xiongnu into submission by 
military measures. Hordes of herdsmen and the Southern Xiongnu, originally subdued by the 
Northern Xiongnu, began trading without having heavy tribute imposed on them. Horses and animal 
products were traded mainly for agricultural tools, such as the harrow and the plough, and clothing of 
which silk was most popular. In return those herdsmen helped defend the Han dynasty against any 
remaining Xiongnu. The more they engaged in commerce with the Chinese, the more they preferred 
to stay near China's border, to facilitate trade, instead of residing on the steppes 
of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

Some groups of non-Xiongnu herdsmen even settled permanently within the Chinese borders, first 
of which was the Wuhuan (,HfI), who migrated to the area of today's Province of Liaoning during the 
era of Jiangwu (25-56). Note that the Southern Xiongnu migrated before the Wuhuan but not for 
commercial reasons. 

Liaison among the dynasty and groups of herdsmen relied on mutual economic and military benefits. 
As the Northern Xiongnu, the masters of the Mongolian steppes and mortal enemy of the Han 




dynasty, were still potent enough during the reigns of Emperor Ming, Emperor Zhang and Emperor 
He (58-105) to keep the volatile alliance intact, the Eastern Han dynasty enjoyed the most 
prosperous years of its almost 200 years of existence. Even fragments of the Northern Xiongnu 
migrated well within the border to the Xihe plain, west of the Yellow River and south of the Ordos 
Desert). 

The picture drastically changed in the later years of reign of Emperor He, son of Emperor 
Zhang. Dou Xian (50s-92), brother-in-law of Emperor Zhang through his sister Empress Duo, utterly 
defeated the Northern Xiongnu in a series of campaigns during the Yongyuan era (89-105). The 
remnants just escaped annihilation, conceded defeat, began migrating out of the Mongolian steppes 
and disappeared as a distinct group of herdsmen once and for all. Others were assimilated into other 
tribes by intermarriage: the Yuwen tribe being a good example. 

In their wake a power vacuum was left on the Mongolian steppes. The main contenders were the 
Southern Xiongnu, who inhabited a region to the south of the steppe and had now grown into a 
group of more than a hundred thousand herdsmen on the Xihe plain, the Xianbei, who lived in the 
east of the steppe residing on the plains of Manchuria, the Dingling, who originally dwelt on the 
banks of Lake Baikal and had already commenced trekking south into the steppes before Duo Xian 
destroyed the Northern Xiongnu, and the Wuhuan, who lived south of the Xianbei and were the 
weakest of the four. 

Instead of constantly trading for provisions, tools and luxuries, these four powerful groups of 
herdsmen, though still allies of the Han dynasty, often cooperated to plunder areas of the northern 
border. The dynasty could not muster an all-out campaign to wipe them out, but often attempted, 
through diplomatic and monetary measures to split one or more groups from the alliance of 
herdsmen. 

On the other hand, the dynasty was constantly declining as clans of consorts and eunuchs engaged 
in a continuous struggle for power. Wealthy merchants and aristocrats were acquiring lands from 
peasants who had been cultivating their own land for years. "Landless" peasants had to come under 
the protection of the rich and so pay rent to these new landowners rather than pay taxes to the 
government. Coupled with bureaucratic corruption, tax revenues dropped dramatically. Large 
landholding families also took advantages of the weakness of central government and established 
their own armies. Increasingly governors of regions (the highest level) administered their territories 
as independent rulers. The recruitment of troops and tax collection could be carried out at the 
discretion of the regional governors, contributing to the disunity that led to the inevitable crumbling of 
China into the Three Kingdoms. 

The dynasty also had to deal with the Qiang and Di on the western border, who had constantly been 
involved in skirmishes against the dynasty since the middle of Western Han dynasty (around mid- 
first century BCE). As the Eastern Han dynasty declined, the Qiang, nominal ancestors of 
modern Tibetans, began planning major invasions. Through spies and collaborators, the Han court 
knew about the situation and had to deploy soldiers near the border to fend off Qiang skirmishes and 
small-scale invasions. 

Although few major Qiang invasions were carried out, never successfully, such a military deployment 
constantly drained the treasury and was a cradle for ambitious militarists, the most famous of whom 
was Dong Zhuo (130s-192), the pretender to the Han court from 189-192. The more the Han court 
weakened through domestic problems, the more the herdsmen craved the dynasty's wealth. The 
Wuhuan were a frequent ally with the Han court against Xianbei and the Southern Xiongnu, although 
they also sometimes allied with the Xiongnu to fend off joint attacks by the Han and Xianbei. 

The Han court also deployed mercenaries from the Xianbei and Wuhuan for campaigns against the 
rebels and to quell peasant insurgents. These mercenaries were often sympathetic to the peasant 
uprising and hence not trusted by the Han military authorities. However they were the best available 
option for suppressing the insurgents and consequently these soldiers were poorly treated by being 
deployed far away from their homeland, or in the most dangerous positions on the battlefield or by 


starving them of provisions and weapons. Thus military who could earn the trust of the Xianbei or 
Wuhuan would collaborate with the tribes for the sake of their own careers. 

For instance a unit of about 5,000 Wuhuan cavalry that usually resided in You Province (part of 
modern northeastern Hebei and western Liaoning Province) was deployed in Southern Jing Province 
(in Hunan Province) for three consecutive years. The rebellions (187-189) of Zhang Chun (31$$; died 
189) and Zhang Ju (3JMJI; died 189) in You Province in alliance with this Wuhuan cavalry unit 
marked the first of many such collaborations. Yuan Shao (140S-202) and Gongsun Zan (140S-199), 
two warlords of the end of the Han dynasty, also exploited Wuhuan and Xianbei respectively in their 
own quests for predominance. Ironically Gongsun Zan was the commander tasked with suppressing 
the rebellion of Zhang Chun and Zhang Ju. 

Xianbei confederacy of Tanshihuai[edit] 

The difficult relationship between the Han court and various nomadic groups lasted from the start of 
the second century to the early 160s and the appearance of Tanshihuai (flTi$2 b. 120s - d. 181), an 
illegitimate son of a low ranking military officer of Xianbei mercenaries deployed against the 
Southern Xiongnu. Despite his low social status among Xianbei herdsmen, he managed to unify all 
the Xianbei tribes under his rule in a confederacy against the Han court. 

Each Xianbei tribe was led by a chieftain and were grouped under the confederacy into three smaller 
federations, the Western, the Central and the Eastern. Notable chieftains under Tanshihuai 
were Murong (see Sixteen Kingdoms), Huitou (see Sixteen Kingdoms) and Tuiyin (see Tuoba). 

The confederacy was a rudimentary centralized government. All tribes had to share all trade profits, 
military duties and a unified stance against the Han court. Slavery was also important as captives 
were forced to work to provide provisions and weapons. 

Supported by this confederacy, Tanshihuai brought the Southern Xiongnu into a close alliance. The 
Wuhuan, Dingling, Qiang and Di were at times aiding the confederacy which now included all the 
major tribes on the steppes stretching from today Jilin province to central Xinjiang. 

Uneasiness at the Han court about this development of a new power on the steppes finally ushered 
in a campaign on the northern border to annihilate the confederacy once and for all. In 177 A.D., 
30,000 Han cavalry attacked the confederacy, commanded by Xia Yu (SW), Tian Yan (B8H) and 
Zang Min (Hill), each of whom was the commander of units sent respectively against the Wuhuan, 
the Qiang, and the Southern Xiongnu before the campaign. 

Each military officer commanded 10,000 cavalrymen and advanced north on three different routes, 
aiming at each of the three federations. Cavalry units commanded by chieftains of each of the three 
federations almost annihilated the invading forces. Eighty percent of the troops were killed and the 
three officers, who only brought tens of men safely back, were relieved from their posts. 

Tanshihuai found a temporary solution when he sacked the area of modern Jilin province. To make 
the matters worse, the successors of Tanshihuai (his sons and nephews) after his death in 181 
never earned the respect from the chieftains of the three federations. They were also less ambitious 
and constantly fought among themselves for the increasingly powerless lord of confederacy. 

On the other hand, tribes began to emigrate from the steppe, mainly to the southwest and southeast 
for better pasture. The weakness of the Han court also encouraged tribes to move further into China. 
For example, the Tufa (3liS) tribe, an offshoot of the Tuiyin (Northern Wei Dynasty), settled in the 
eastern mountainous area of today Qinghai province. Thus the effective border of dynasty was 
pushed further south and east. The confederacy was virtually dissolved in early third century 
therefore the warlords of the Han dynasty could play their own game of fighting for supremacy 
without much interference from tribes outside China. 



Barbarian immigration during the Three Kingdomstedit] 

As the Eastern Han dynasty slowly disintegrated into an era of warlords, battles for predominance 
eventually ushered in the Three Kingdoms. However years of war had generated a severe shortage 
of labor, a solution to which was the immigration of foreigners. Thus the Wei court, controlling 
Northern China at the time, allowed weaker tribes to settle in areas depopulated by war. Several 
large-scale forced relocations of Di to southwestern Shaanxi and northern Sichuan took place in the 
220s. 

Surprising to some historians, the immigration went smoothly since no powerful confederacy of any 
tribes was established. The Wuhuan, partisans of Yuan Shao and his sons, had already been 
squashed when Cao Cao sent an expedition into You Province. Its herdsmen were dispersed all 
over Northern China and were no longer a major threat. 

The later years saw only border skirmishes as the three governments concentrated on reclaiming 
the loss of productivity. Thus after the unification under the Western Jin dynasty an era of prosperity 
began as the relocated tribes adopted agriculture and contributed to the revival of the economy. 
Other tribes, still residing in the areas that they had occupied since the Eastern Han dynasty, 
frequently served as mercenaries against minor rebellious chieftains such as Kebineng and Tufa 
Shujineng. 

However the Jin bureaucracy forgot an underlying threat: Living in areas well south of the Great 
Wall and closer than ever before to the capital of China at Luoyang, any widespread uprising by the 
Wu Hu would be impossible to halt. 

Jin dynasty and the Uprising of the Five Barbarians[edit] 

Main articles: Jin dynasty (265-420) and Uprising of the Five Barbarians 

An era of relative prosperity had existed since Jin Wudi unified China in 280. The so-called 
barbarians residing inside and near China regularly paid taxes to the Jin court. They traded horses 
and animal products for agricultural goods and silk and could be paid to fight as mercenaries. 

Some officials foresaw a crisis. Discussion of the God of Money Qian Shen Lun) 

and Discussion on Tribe Relocation Tu Rong Lun) condemned the decadence of the 

aristocracy and warned of an uprising by ethnic minorities living in northern China. The latter work 
provides accurate locations of the region where the ethnic minorities resided. Southern Xiongnu now 
dominated Bingzhou (in modern Shanxi province) and their horsemen could arrive at Jinyang 
(Taiyuan) in half-a-day's ride and Luoyang, the capital, in a few days. 

The accession of the Jin Emperor Hui in 290 marked the beginning of the crumbling of the Jin 
dynasty. Possibly developmentally disabled, he was a puppet of powerful parties which sought to 
control the Jin court. During the Rebellion of the Eight Kings, all parties in power attempted to wipe 
out the former rulers by murder, mass executions or battles. Each struggle grew more violent and 
bloodier than the one before. Not surprisingly, Wu Hu mercenaries were often called upon. Wu Hu 
chieftains and herdsmen clearly comprehended the selfishness of the nobility and the destruction of 
the country through their struggle for power and wealth. Coupled with famine, epidemic and floods, 
cannibalism was observed in some parts of the country only a few years after Emperor Hui's 
accession. Wu Hu herdsmen saw no reason to obey orders from the Jin court and widespread 
uprisings soon followed. 

The revolt by Qi Wannian (HH^), a Di chieftain residing in the border region of 
today's Shaanxi and Sichuan provinces, marked the first such uprising. His group of insurgents, 
which was mainly made up of Di and Qiang tribesmen, numbered around fifty thousand. Although 
his revolt was suppressed after six years of destructive battles, waves of refugees and remnants 




wreaked havoc in neighboring territories. The first of the Sixteen Kingdoms was founded by a group 
of Di refugees who fled into Sichuan. 


